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With greeting to my friends and former parishioners 
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Hingham (/^J5), and the First Congregational Society y 
Leominster (//^j). These three churches are direct 
descendants of the Puritan Theocracy. 
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The Culmination of the Puritan 

Theocracy 



We are to enter a crowded and exciting era. The range 
of our investigation will extend, speaking generally, from 
1675 to 1725. In that period we shall find old aflEairs 
trembling, new ideas taking courage, religion changing its 
outward phases, frictions arising in government, and all in 
all an immense strain put upon the faith of our forefathers 
in regard to their cherished plans. We shall see the 
Congregational idea reasserting itself. We shall behold 
Episcopacy planted once and jEor all in the Puritan soil. 
Significant changes will take place at Harvard College. 
Liberal movements will break; out here and there in the 
midst of bitter opposition. Witches will be hanged. 
The clergy will assume a leiss autocratic attitude ; and in 
the midst of all these impressive events we shall see the 
marvellous structure of the Massachusetts Theocracy go 
down. 

You can understand somewhat how important this period 
is when I say that four of its years, from 1684 to 1688, have 
been counted the darkest in New England history. This 
hasty summary is an index to one fact, — that the begin- 
ners of New England had no inertia. Everything was 
full of life ; little more than fifty years had passed since 
the charter was given them, and during that half century 
so vigorous had been their effort, so intense their action, 
and so fufilling their spirit, that now we suddenly come upon 
these great changes. One tie bound the varied elements 
together ; that was the love of liberty and the hope of the 
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true enjoyment of it on these shores. That abiding hope 
held the conflicting parts, and made it possible for the 
Commonwealth to emerge from its distractions into 
healthier and happier conditions. 

I add one more prefatory word as a result of my humble 
investigations. I am prepared to agree fully with Mr. T. 
W. Higginson that history is an " inexact science," and 
that facts, like figures, can be made and are made to lie. 

Eeassertion of the Congregational Idea. — Let us give our 
attention first to the matters connected with the reasser- 
tion of the Congregational idea, which was aroused by 
efibrts on the part of those loving ecclesiasticism to im- 
pose binding conditions on the churches. This attempt 
at religious coercion took form in what is known as " The 
sixteen proposals," which were proffered by Boston minis- 
ters to the various churches for their adoption. No dis- 
tinct authorship was acknowledged, but it is generally 
assumed that the Mathers instigated them. The point of 
the propositions lay in this, that matters commonly per- 
mitted to rest in the authority of the separate churches 
should be taken from them and placed in the hands of 
certain associations, partly clerical and partly lay, and 
there the ultimate authority should remain. Against 
these centralizing propositions a strong protest arose. 
An essential feature of Congregationalism is, of course, 
the independency of each church. 

As champion of the opposition. Rev. John Wise of 
Ipswich arose, who has been termed " one of the broadest 
thinkers and most lucid writers of his time." It has 
been said of him by such an authority as Mr. John Fiske, 
that he seems like a forerunner of the liberal divines 
of the present century. In two books he made such a 
telling demonstration that the whole aflEair was dropped. 
The more important of these two productions was called 
" A Vindication of the Government of New England 
Churches." This volume became a text-book of liberty 
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for our Revolutionary fathers, containing some of the not- 
able expressions that are used in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. We cannot allow this fearless defender of the 
people's rights to pass back into the slumber of the records 
without a hasty reference to his character. It seems an 
injustice done by fickle favoritism that he should have 
become obscured in fame by others less worthy. He was 
probably the finest prose writer known to our country 
during the colonial time. Moreover, he had reputation 
and power when living ; a man who, while having the grace 
of literary expression, possessed also the robust vigor of 
the athlete. A mighty wrestler came down from Andover 
to Ipswich one day to try this parson in a bout, and the 
parson having at last reluctantly consented, soon tossed 
the blustering hero to the ground. John Wise was always 
at the front with mental, political, and religious vigor, 
ready to face tyranny in any form. 

He was greatly helped in his advocacy of Congrega- 
tional liberty by Solomon Stoddard, a graduate of Harvard 
College, who was a minister at Northampton from 1679 to 
1730; a typical man of New England industry, learning, 
and strong argumentative powers. He was fond of taking 
up questions in casuistry, dealing with questions such as 
these: "At what time of the evening does the Sabbath 
begin ? " " Did we do any wrong to the Indians in buy- 
ing their lands at small prices ? " " Is it lawful to wear 
long hair?" ''Is it lawful for men to build their houses 
at such distances from churches that they and their fam- 
ilies cannot attend ? " But however pedantic many of 
his writings' seem to have been, in his treattnent of the 
Lord's Supper he was eminently judicious. His position 
for those times was exceedingly broad. He desired to 
sweep away many of the petty barriers which had been 
erected, some of them springing from a great fear that the 
church membership franchise would be fatally injured by 
any enlargements. 
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We must feel grateful to these men, and to the large 
number who more quietly aided the defence of the Congre- 
gational idea, for keeping the life of the churches in line 
with their original principles ; and here it may be profit- 
able to reflect a moment upon the nature of Congregation- 
alism and its historic ways. The first settlers had correct 
views in this respect, and what we now call errors were 
greatly due to the same causes that have always attended 
the development of the idea. In other words, many of 
the objectionable features sprang from fallible human 
nature and not from Puritanical methods. The Congre- 
gational idea involves two essential features, viz. : first, the 
free exercise of personal reason ; second, the perfect inde- 
pendence of each church. All this was acknowledged and 
set forth by the founders of the Puritan Commonwealth, 
but in carrying out this idea there sprung up, naturally, 
the imposition of outside authority, originating either in 
the arrogant spirit of special clergymen, or from the desire 
to centralize and combine, or from the intrusion of political 
considerations. 

Congregationalism is a living polity, keeping touch with 
everything that appertains to freedom and to progress. 
You can see to what a degree of rationalism it leads when 
you recall such a sentence as this from Pastor Robinson, 
the guiding spirit of the Pilgrims, who said : " The mean- 
est man's reason, especially in matters of faith and obedi- 
ence to God, IS to be preferred to all authority of all other 
men ; " or, as one has written in our own times, " Congrega- 
tionalism is valuable only as it keeps human reason in close, 
sensitive, loving contact with the Divine Reason. In con- 
structing houses of refuge for the repose of reason, it is the 
weakest of all earth's architects, building but booths, always 
slight, sometimes uncouth, which every wind of Heaven 
may rock and rend." 

The people of New England in the main, whatever mis- 
takes they may have made by way of n^rowness, have 
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never lost sight of their first principles. Better, it seems 
to me, to cling to those with all the defects attending such 
a tenacity than to yield those first principles and gain a 
temporary harmony and satisfaction. All through his- 
tory and everywhere in the world a student can easily 
find examples of compromise ; but the cases of moral valor 
and unswerving religious freedom are rare, I repeat, there 
is nothing peculiar in the history of Congregationalism in 
New England except that it tells for more on the side of 
independence and progress than any other history. When 
we think of our past, may we not approve such a statement 
as this, which at first seems a little audacious : " Is not 
greatness always Congregational ? Great men rise above 
all denominational relations, and appeal to the great con- 
gregation, to the universal reason. A great man is never 
great simply as a man of his church. He is great outside 
and above his church. His constituency is not denomina- 
tional, is not ecclesiastical, because he guides and serves 
humanity." 

The important matter, then, that was decided in this 
particular conflict stands before us as a threatened inva- 
sion of the independent existence of the churches by 
ecclesiastical combinations ; as a result the Congrega- 
tional idea became deeper rooted than ever. Fetters were 
not placed on the consciences of the worshippers. The 
result set back any new attempts in this direction. It 
encouraged a spirit of progress in the people at large. 
It created a wholesomer, freer life in worship and belief. 

The Planting of Episcopacy. — The next sign of the times 
I wish to consider is the planting of Episcopacy. The Pil- 
grims were Separatists in principle, as we know. The 
Puritans were Separatists only by geographical isolation, 
or Nonconformists; but even they had come to be in 
matter of fact almost as uncompromising with the old 
mother church as the Plymouth brethren. Nothing was 
therefore more pestilential than the possibility of the en- 
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trance of the Church of England into their midst. It is 
interesting to trace a few facts concerning the Church of 
England's influence during the existence of the Common- 
wealth. 

The Rev. William Blaxton, who was closely identified 
with the founding of Boston, had his farm, his orchards, 
and pleasant home before the Puritans took possession. 
Gradually they surrounded him. At last they offered him 
$150 for his property. Then he moved out of their 
borders. He said, ** I left England because I misliked my 
Lords, the Bishops ; I leave here because I like still less 
my Lords, the Brethren." In his own home he used the 
prayer-book. He was always loyal to the old church. The 
Rhode Island shelter received him, and there he officiated 
as a minister and died an old man. 

In 1680 there was only one Episcopal clergyman in the 
whole of New England. Legal proceedings and many 
vexatious measures had quite thoroughly suppressed what- 
ever Episcopal element existed. Everything seemed quite 
satisfactory on that side to the ardent Puritan, but on May 
15, 1686, there entered Boston harbor a vessel "heavily 
laden with woe," as the old phrasing put it, to the com- 
munity. This frigate brought a commission to Joseph 
Dudley as the new governor; but more to our purpose 
now is the fact that it also brought Rev. Mr. Ratcliffe, the 
first minister of the English Church who had ever been 
commanded to officiate in New England. Boston then had 
about five thousand inhabitants and three meeting-houses. 
Massachusetts then contained about thirty thousand peo- 
ple. The man-of-war arrived Thursday ; on the Sunday 
following Mr. Ratcliffe read services and preached in the 
town-house. We are told it was packed, and a curious 
throng hung around the doors and windows. Things went 
on with more or less inconvenience, until the famous, or 
infamous, Andros was put in power, and then the Episcopal 
plant was more thoroughly nourished. For nearly two 
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years the Old South Meeting House was jointly occupied 
by the Episcopalians and its owners. There was of course 
a great deal of feeling, inconvenience, and wrath ; but 
Governor Andros had the power and maintained it. 

Finally, being unable to buy land, owing to the unwil- 
lingness of the owners to sell for such a purpose, a piece 
of ground was peremptorily taken where now King's 
Chapel stands, and a modest little building was erected at 
a cost of about fifteen hundred dollars. To meet this ex- 
pense ninety-six persons throughout the colony contributed 
nearly that amount, and the balance was given by Andros 
and other English officers. It was occupied for worship 
the first time on Sunday, June 8, 1689. Soon after Andros 
was put into jail, the Episcopal rector was sent away, the 
wooden building was pelted with mud, and the churchmen 
were insulted. For months the dilapidated building was 
closed, and bore upon its exterior scurrilous inscriptions. 

But all this was ended when King William and Queen 
Mary came to the throne; the ascetic Puritan found the 
rector back again with seven other devils worse than him- 
self, as they termed it. Services were recommenced, and 
the common prayer-book set up again ; Episcopacy in New 
England to-day records on her roll of membership names 
once borne by nearly every prominent Puritan in the 
colonial times. It requires the healing processes of even 
centuries to make things right, but we have it down on 
historic page now, that in this century a tablet of brass 
was set in the chapel of St. Botolph's Church in old Boston, 
England, which bears an inscription to the memory of 
John Cotton. At the reopening of the English Church the 
flags of the two countries floated together, signifying that 
the quarrels of old times are past. A successor of that 
virulent foe of Puritanism, Laud, was present, and preached 
from this text : " Let us build with you, for we seek God as 
ye do." We now see the Episcopal Church once and for 
all rooted in the hostile soil of New England life and 
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belief. The student who cares to follow its influence down 
the track of time will see how it has played an important 
part in the development of our religious history.^ 

The first organ ever used in New England was heard at 
King's Chapel. There, something of the grace and beauty 
of religion were manifested in music, decoration, liturgy. 
The rooting of Episcopacy meant an ameliorating influ- 
ence on the sterner prevalent faith. It meant also a call 
back to the continuity of the historic church ; and it also 
represents as an historic event the setting up of a barrier 
against the despotism that false leadership had sought to 
establish. 

We must have that insight into some facts which enables 
us to see that the planting of Episcopacy in the midst of 
the Puritan life was not by any means wholly an arbitrary 
act. The simple fact that Governor Andros wanted to wor- 
ship God after the ways of the prayer-book would never 
have made Episcopacy a prominent feature of New Eng- 
land life. There was a desire on the part of many for some 
such place to worship, and it came greatly in response to 
that actual need in the community. We must not forget 
that the colony was constantly receiving recruits of all 
kinds. 

From 1650 to 1680 many came to these shores, not be- 
cause they divided themselves from the mother country for 
religious reasons, but from other considerations. They 
had no violent antipathy to the Church of England. In 
fact, we can well believe they wanted freedom ; a new de- 
parture ; a republic, without any special desire to recast 
their religion. As in ordinary explorations the flower 
garden soon springs up amidst the harsh acres of the new 
farm, so human nature craves something which adorns and 
transfigures the harsh duties of life. By careful tracing we 
can see how typical was this finer feeling which claimed an 

^ Foote's " Annals of King's Chapel ** gives in full the documentary his- 
tory of this church. 
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amplifying of the forms of worship; which sought the 
cheerful side of life ; and which above all felt deeply the 
need of something bright in the sky of its religious medi- 
tations. To our leaders of the seventeenth century the 
founding of King's Chapel seemed an ominous event, a 
poison, as it were, instilled into the veins of the body 
politic ; but on looking back from the vantage ground of 
these times we can see the good it embodied. 

Harvard College and Brattle Church. — Another phase sig- 
nificant of these times is the transitional experience of 
Harvard College and the founding of Brattle Church. The 
thorough-going ecclesiastical forces had hitherto kept con- 
trol of the great seat of education in New England. It 
was to them the fountain-head of important influences; 
to guard it was a part of their eternal vigilance ; to keep 
it free from liberalism was their holy duty. They did noble 
service in this direction ; but the spirit of every age is 
stronger than the plans of individuals. 

Increase and Cotton Mather were in this matter, as in 
so many others, special actors, 'fhey had tried with other 
brethren of the same mind to guard the professorships and 
officers of the college by stringent religious tests. They 
saw with well-founded fears coming dangers. Increase 
Mather held on to the presidency as long as he could. 
But the Second Church could not very well be satisfied 
with his double duties, and as it was insisted that he should 
live in Cambridge the struggle ended by Mather's resigna- 
tion. It must have been a sad hour for him when be took 
this step, for once he was withdrawn, the liberal element 
entered, and men whom he had distrusted, men who had 
come in conflict with him upon many points of method and 
belief, were placed in power. Samuel Willard took his 
place, and dying some six years after, a man still more 
progressive, John Leverett, succeeded to the position. 

It seems that Governor Dudley was in sympathy with 
the new conditions, and did everything in his power 
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to strengthen them. Without indulging in exaggerated 
terms, I think we may safely say that this was one of the 
decisive epochs in New England history. The more we 
look at it in detail, the more we know what really trans- 
pired at that exciting time, — the more we see that it was 
a massing of the conservative and the progressive forces. 
The liberals won, and from that time down to ours Harvard 
College has been recognized throughout the expanding 
country as the representative of broad views, progressive 
education, and liberal standards. 

The Mathers — Increase and Cotton — were enraged. 
Defeat under such circumstances, we can well imagine, 
was mortifying. It not only took away a certain amount 
of prestige, but it was something done against their cher- 
ished convictions ; a token to them of disaster to the 
faith ; it prophesied to them great evils in the future. 
Cotton Mather was personally disappointed, for he wanted 
to be president. We can well accept these explanations 
and pardon a great deal of grief and complaint. Earnest 
men always speak out, and that most loudly ; but when we 
find the Mathers indicting letters of strongest accusation 
against Governor Dudley, making charges of the blackest 
kind against his character, we must draw back from full 
sympathy. 

Dudley certainly was not an ideal governor. He had 
not the lofty spirit of Henry Vane, or the integrity of Win- 
throp. He truckled to kingly wishes ; but the indictment 
of the angry Mathers was not justified by facts. Their 
outburst was the wail of defeated men. They were dis- 
cerning enough to see that it was not simply the sting of 
a single overthrow resulting from this special contest, but 
the power of victorious opposition which was steadily 
pushing them out of the way. Governor Dudley's reply 
to their various onslaughts was not made for a week or 
two, and then being set before the people was found to be 
a very calm, sagacious answer. Perhaps the most galling 
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part of his retort was found in the quiet way he assumed 
that they were Pharisees, and that they were losing their 
authority. This one sentence reveals it : "I desire you will 
keep your station, and let fifty or sixty good ministers, 
your equals in the Province, have a ^hare in the govern- 
ment of the college and advise thereabouts as well as your- 
self, and I hope all will be well." 

I have also referred to the founding of the Brattle 
Church, or, as it may be called, the Fourth Church in 
Boston. The transformation at Harvard and the creation 
of this liberal Brattle Church attest the onward movement 
of those forces which were making for the enlargement of 
New England thought and life. The Second Church had 
been created because of the increase of numbers, and all 
was harmony. The Third Church, or the Old South, had 
been founded on account of the differences on the part of 
a minority regarding baptism and the half-way covenant. 
There was not, for a long time, harmony between the old 
and the new in this case. Now came the present con- 
tention, which was far more violent than any preceding 
one. 

We must remember that this agitation was wholly 
within the Puritan membership, which shows us how con- 
tinuously the fermentation of thought was going on, as we 
have previously intimated. The Brattle Church stood for 
liberal principles. It represented the dislike of many to 
the dominant control. It was progressive in its ideas of 
baptism. Perhaps it did not diverge greatly on essential 
doctrines, but it sought freedom and aimed to do its work 
in a larger way. Those who joined in this movement were 
all of good standing. They had influence and wealth and 
power. They were not disposed to do things in any hasty 
or undignified manner. In 1699 a meeting-house of wood 
was erected, and it stood for freedom, progress, and char- 
acter in religion. Of course there was opposition; and 
the Mathers, as usual, were conspicuous. They contrived 
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to infuse into the controversy a fair degree of animosity, 
but they met their equals in such a man as Benjamin Col- 
man. It is worth our while to picture him. 

He has been described as one who united strength and 
tenderness, the tact of the politician, the sincerity of the 
saint, the captivating art of the orator. He was organized 
to conquer all through brains and heart. He was above 
the medium height, delicate, of fair complexion, with the 
appearance and bearing of an accomplished gentleman. 
He had a ** peculiar flame and dignity in his eye." Some 
of his associates said that no written description could 
convey an idea of his personal charms and power either in 
private or in public.^ He was eloquent in the pulpit; 
refined in thought, earnest in manner, with sweetness of 
tone and delivery, and possessed of great ardor. This 
rare man was called to be the first minister of the new 
church. We can judge something of the temper and pur- 
pose of this new movement by the fact that this man, 
selected to be its voice and leader, wrote and preached 
a sermon in which the following passage is prominent: 
''It is indeed best to err on the charitable side, and no 
temper is more hateful than a censorious, jealous, judging 
one, suspecting everybody of evil but ourselves and a 
few we are fond of, confining the church of Christ to 
a narrow compass and salvation to those only of our own 
persuasion." 

The Brattle Church has had a noble career; as an 
organized society in our midst it has disappeared, but 
what it has done to improve New England thought and to 
emancipate New England creeds can never be dimmed on 
our annals. What it poured from its constant activity into 
the widening current of Christian life can never cease ; for 
it is perpetuated in some of the best tendencies of mod- 
ern Christendom. These two factors. Harvard College 
reconstruction and the Brattle Church founding, are far 

1 In preface to ToreU*s " Life.*' 
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more significant than the ordinary reader of history im- 
agines. They confirmed the faint-hearted, rallied the 
forces of reason and freedom, provided generous cen- 
tres for liberal worship and liberal education, and shaped 
quite definitely the channel for the larger life of New 
England. 

The Witchcraft Delusion. — I will now turn to a subject 
which more than any other has made this period famous ; 
viz., the witchcraft delusion. It is not necessary to enter 
into details. I will only give so much of the story as seems 
necessary to the proper presentation of a terrible chapter 
in our New England history. 

The hanging of witches appears to many people the most 
blamable deed ever done by the Puritans. I do not agree 
with that judgment. The treatment of the Quakers was 
far more inconsistent and cruel. When you look at it 
carefully, the claim of the Quakers was simply the princi- 
ple of the Puritans carried out. Calvinism was the back- 
ground of New England belief. What is the key of 
Calvinism but this ? — Personal Accountability to God ; 
Conscience, the only great tribunal ; Individual Responsi- 
bility, the great law; Reason and Reverence and Right- 
eousness, the three great ingredients of a '* soldier of the 
Lord." Now, the Quaker claimed to have " inner light." 
He demanded such privileges among his fellow worship- 
pers as would give him opportunity to think and live by 
that inner light. Putting aside all extravagances, leaving 
out all manifestations that outraged public order, they held 
the same logical position which the Calvinistic Puri- 
tan asserted. Who then is inconsistent? Both. The 
Quakers were wrong because they disturbed the peace and 
insulted revered authority, which had been seriously and 
sacredly established by the community. In this was their 
inconsistency, weakness, and crime. The Puritans were in- 
consistent and wrong in that they went beyond the handling 
of matters appertaining to public peace and order ; went 
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beyond laying hold of whatsoever appertained to the wel- 
hre of the commonwealth as the body politic, and brought 
in the death penalty. 

In executing Quakers, I claim that the Puritans were 
trampling on one of their cardinal principles, but in execut- 
ing witches, they were acting from a different kind of 
incentives. I have no desire to palliate that which was 
cruel and wilfully wrong in this matter, but let us who are 
called upon to sift and settle history, and to teach it to our 
children, be careful when we make up our final estimates. 
Certain things must be recalled. The belief in witchcraft 
has existed in some form since the beginning of history ; 
with the savage and the refined, through all phases of 
civilized and uncivilized, Christian and heathen life, runs 
this belief in demonology. All over Europe in the middle 
ages men and women had been put to death by the thou- 
sands. Not only had the church, Catholic and Protestant, 
made up its mind clearly that death was the right penalty, 
but jurisprudence, in the hands of the most just and godly, 
had so declared itself. 

Remember the Puritan commonwealth was not an im- 
portation from some alien clime. It was with all its 
peculiarities a child of Europe. It brought here some of 
its superstitions, much of its learning, a g^eat deal of its 
perversity. What I wish to state as a matter of my firm 
belief is this, that the treatment of the witchcraft idea in 
New England was more lenient and more indulgent than 
in any other part of the world. It was not simply on the 
continent that lives were taken by the thousands in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries for this alleged cause, but 
the same punishment was carried out with terrible power 
in England. Such a man as Blackstone, the wise man of 
law, declared that " to deny the existence of witchcraft and 
sorcery is at once flatly to contradict the revealed word of 
God and the testimony of every nation in the world." 
Such a spiritual character as Wesley was one of the strong- 
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est defenders of this belief ; and Richard Baxter was a most 
unswerving advocate. 

It would be easy to portray the ghastly side of this sad 
era. I do not propose any such task; but here are a few 
facts. In 1692 the terrible work began. Various exciting 
experiences had occurred, arising, no doubt, from the 
fevered condition of public feeling. Stories had come 
from the old world of haunted lives, spirits, witches, with 
trials and executions. Imagine, for a moment, the nature 
of the New England community. It was composed of 
individuals whose nerves through one or two generations 
had been wrought to a high tension by their contact with 
a dangerous country, by constant theological discussions, 
and by all those excitements accompanying a new life. 
Into the midst of these fevered conditions were precipitated 
the mysterious impulses which always lead up to such 
strange crises. There is a contagion, not yet defined, by 
which moral epidemics spread. By October of 1692 nine- 
teen persons had been hanged ; one had been pressed to 
death ; eight lay condemned in jail ; a number had fled, 
their property having been seized ; the prisons were well 
filled. You might say a plague was spreading. 

I must say in criticism of those times, that the pressing 
to death of Giles Corey seems to me hardly within the 
scope of any extenuation. This man, because he would 
not plead guilty or not guilty, feeling doubtless how hope- 
less the whole affair was for him, had his life slowly taken 
away by a most brutal process. No one seemed safe. A 
sort of terror spread throughout the country. There seems 
to have been a di£Eerence in the treatment of the accused 
at Boston and Salem. At Salem, the court admitted what 
was called " spectral evidence," which amounted probably 
to the offering of exciting imaginations as positive proof. 
In Boston, as I understand it, such evidence was ruled 
out. The language and points of argument, the assertions 
against the victims seem frivolous, ^superstitious, nonsensi- 
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csl, to us of this day; but the enlightened individual of 
our age must consent to go back, contract himself, and 
make his judgment by the conditions of 1692. 

When we remember, as we must, that the chief actors in 
this terrible drama lived greatly in the Old Testament, 
much bewilderment is cleared up. There are many events 
in that book narrated as real which confirmed to Puri- 
tan minds the fact of Satanic possession, and calling upon 
the Bible as most did for authority in everything, and 
taking that Bible with the literalism not enlightened by 
modem thought, we see the result. They could find in the 
New Testament evidences that depraved human nature 
showed a g^eat deal of its baseness and bondage by means 
of demoniacal possession. Their Lord emancipated many 
from evil spirits when he was on earth ; and, to their minds, 
the same fearful calamnity might befall human nature now, 
of being under the dominion of the devil and his agents. 
It was then clearly the mission of the representatives of 
Christ and his Church to attempt to free them, and failing 
in this to place these servants of the evil one where they 
could do no harm to the living ; they saw no place except 
in the grave. 

I am willing to confess that clerical bias had a great deal 
to do with the results. The only question is, were the 
Mathers, and others of the ministry who stood behind the 
judges, excessive for their times in pushing these prosecu- 
tions ? Did they show that they were exceptionally severe 
and narrow and brutal ? If they were not, then they are 
to be judged according to the times. 

I will grant this, that such a man as Cotton Mather, of 
whom I shall speak later in fuller description, no doubt 
embodied more rigor, more severity than the average 
Puritan clergyman. This came from temperament and 
constitutional traits. What amount of responsibility will 
you place on those .^ How far could he have changed 
them ? I cannot entirely settle this in my own mind. I 
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am dismayed at the facts I find and I deplore the attitude 
of the Mathers and their associates. Yet upon the bench 
you have striking contrasts of breadth and bigotry. 

Judge Sewall repented of what he had done, and in 
public meeting bowed his head as the note which he had 
passed up to the minister, narrating his contrition, was 
read. Yet it was Endicott who pounded the table with 
his fist and said to his associate judges, ''You may be 
weak and refuse to condemn, but I will never swerve from 
my convictions that these creatures should die ; " and he 
never did. 

This deplorable fanaticism was attended from the begin- 
ning with protest. Men like Brattle, Colman, Leverett, 
and others equally intelligent, either stood aloof or actually 
remonstrated, so that the deepening opposition at last found 
head and the madness subsided. 

It would be difficult to say just how or why the matter 
ended as it did, whether from the common sense of the 
community, from the tenderness of hearts that could not 
be hardened to such spectacles, from the arguments con- 
stantly going on in public and private, or from the inter- 
position of authority — probably from all these and other 
contributing sources the final result came. It is cheering 
to find writers who spoke out strongly against the infatu- 
ation of that dark hour. The " Doctrine of Devils " was 
discussed with furious heat by theologians. New England 
was not all one way, by any means. No doubt a book 
by Robert Calef, published in lyoo, did a great deal to 
finally banish this delusion, though I am not disposed to 
give so much credit to it, or so much value to him as many 
do. This book, entitled " More Wonders of an Invisible 
World,*' was an offset to the famous books of the Mathers, 
which contained a copious presentation of the supernatural. 
CalePs book ridiculed them. Calef himself seems to have 
been an erratic, unbalanced character, one hardly securing 
the esteem of his contemporaries ; but his book had great 
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influence under the circumstances. It wrought the Mathers 
into a fury, and Increase, then president of Harvard College, 
had the book publicly burned in the college yard. With 
all its eccentricity the book went a good ways to sober the 
excited public. 

This can be said, to brighten the dark scene, that on the 
whole the ravages of this delusion were less in New Eng- 
land than anywhere else; on the whole, it was attended 
with less cruelty. Let it be said to the honor of our beloved 
New England that within a few years after this craze had 
run its course, the community came to such a sense of its 
misdoings that a day was set apart for solemn confession 
in homes and meeting-houses. A universal prayer was 
offered up asking divine forgiveness. Added to that, as 
an evidence of their penitence, large sums were taken 
from the public treasury and given as far as they would 
go to the representatives of many of these sufferers as a 
token, at least, of compensation for disabilities and losses. 
A prominent historian has justly asked this question: 
"Was there a single other community, state, province, 
county, town in Christendom, numbering its victims by 
thousands, that signified its relief from a dismal super- 
stition by either of these penitential or compensatory 
acts ? " 

The Hafhers. — We are now brought to the consideration 
of the famous Mathers. We have seen them moving here 
and there through the events hitherto described, and 
always as leaders. It is difficult to make an accurate judg- 
ment on these great men, not from lack of material, for we 
have a voluminous quantity, but because of our inability to 
reach to the hidden sources of character, and there accu- 
rately pass on motives. 

For instance, two able men within twenty years have 
made two decisions as to Cotton Mather. One has pro- 
nounced that he was saintly and true, though weakened by 
many defects ; the other that he was a venomous priest, 
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full of bigotry and ambition. I cite this simply to show 
bow difficult my part is here. 

Increase and Cotton Mather represented the culminating 
power of the Puritan clergy. Increase possessed more of 
this autocratic sway than Cotton, and the latter soon found 
himself with the tide of public sympathy and support run- 
ning out. It is often piteous to observe his strenuous but 
unavailing efforts to maintain his position. 

To go back a little: Richard Mather, the progenitor, 
preached in Dorchester nearly thirty-three years, and died 
in 1669. We are told that his voice was loud and big, and 
that he procured unto his ministry "an awful and very 
taking majesty." He was a great reader of books and an 
untiring student. 

Increase Mather, son of Richard, followed in the foot- 
steps of his father with increased fame. In May, 1664, he 
became minister of the Second Church in Boston, and con- 
tinued in that relation until he died in 1723. He was one 
of the uncrowned rulers of New England. The words of 
Professor Tyler are accurate : " Here was a person born in 
America, bred in America, — a clean specimen of what 
America could do for itself in the way of keeping up the 
brave stock of its first imported citizens ; a man every way 
capable of filling any place in public leadership made 
vacant by the greatest of the fathers ; probably not a whit 
behind the best of them in scholarship, eloquence, breadth 
of view, in knowledge of aflFairs, in every sort of efficiency." ^ 

Increase Mather's learning was unbounded. He worked 
in his study sixteen hours a day. He began his sermons 
on Monday morning, worked on them every day, on Satur- 
day committed them to memory, and then went into his 
pulpit without the manuscript. His literary style is far 
better than his son Cotton's, — less involved, more direct. 
It would take a large catalogue to enumerate all the publi- 
cations of Increase Mather. 

1 Tyler's " History of American Literature," Vol. II. p. 69. 
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The climax is reached in this wonderful lineage by 
Cotton Mather, who was born in 1663. The old epitaph 
on the stone of the founder of the tribe comes to mind : 
" Under this stone lies Richard Mather, Who had a son 
greater than his father. And also a grandson greater than 
either." He has been called the " literary Behemoth " of 
New England. He accepted a coUeagueship with his father 
at the Second Church, and continued in that service until 
he died in 1728, after a busy ministry of nearly forty-three 
years. 

Samuel, fourth son of Cotton Mather, did not possess the 
brilliant mind of his father and grandfather, though a man 
of no mean ability. He also filled the pulpit of the Second 
Church as pastor, but did not retain a life-long position 
there, owing to quarrels which arose over matters where 
both sides were to blame. 

It was a remarkable family. They seemed, all of them, 
to keep their minds intensely alive, yet never losing con- 
tact with the practical affairs of life. In some respects 
Increase Mather was not so rigid and overbearing as his 
son Cotton. There are not wanting proofs to show that 
in the actual conduct of the witchcraft cases Increase took 
a more lenient attitude, and as witness to a possible liber- 
ality of mind I will give you the exact text otthe covenant, 
which he evidently prepared when he entered upon hi^ 
duties as minister of the Second Church, in 1664. I do 
not say that he was not orthodox of the orthodox; but 
this is clear to my mind, that in the administration of the 
church he was disposed to meet the new demands of the 
time. We know that his publications were enormous. 
Yet how often is it true, that one of the smallest of an 
author's productions may survive and become known to 
succeeding generations.? The erudite works of Increase 
Mather are covered with dust, passed by, outgrown by later 
superior treatises; but this simple, significant, valuable 
compact has been used in the Second Church in Boston, 
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with intermissions, since it was framed, two hundred and 
thirty-five years ago. The following are the exact words, 
unchanged. ^ 

FELLOWSHIP. 

[The applicant for fellowship stands and is addressed.] 

" You do, in this solemn presence, give yourself to the true God in 
Jesus Christ, and to his people also, according to the will of God ; 
promising to walk with God, and with this church of his, in all his 
holy ordinances, and to yield obedience to every truth of his, which has 
been or shall be made known to you as your duty ; the Lord assisting 
you by his spirit and grace." 

[Here the welcoming members arise.] 

'* We, then, the church of Christ in this place, do receive you into 
the fellowship, and promise to walk toward you, and to watch over you 
as a member of this church, endeavoring your spiritual edification in 
Christ Jesus our Lord." 

Three essential features characterize this covenant, i . 
It is based on character, not on doctrine. 2. It pledges the 
member to loyalty to new truth, as it shall be unfolded to 
him. 3. It places the spirit of Christ at the centre. 

It is very significant that such a pledge could have been 
used at that time. But we must recall two things, that 
Liberalism, as we have seen, was fermenting all around 
and claiming recognition, and that this covenant was 
simply a doorway. Increase Mather from his pulpit pro- 
claimed, no doubt, the full range of the Calvinistic doc- 
trines ; yet the fact remains that membership was openly 
made on this broad basis. 

We are chiefly concerned in this hasty survey, and very 
general it must necessarily be, with the illustrious Cotton 
Mather. The historic eye runs at once to him. The com- 
bination of traits in his character is something puzzling. 
He appears to have been practical and whimsical, kind and 

^ Many of the early covenants were as brief, and equally wanting in a 
creedal character. 
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stem, learned and superstitious, patient and impulsive, 
wise and foolish, strong and weak, progressive and con- 
servative, kindly and vindictive, persistent and repenting. 
Is there any one principle running through his career? 
Yes, there is an aim, certainly a distinct purpose ; and we 
may fitly call that a principle governing his actions. He 
believed himself to be exceptionally placed in his age as a 
defender of the faith, the champion of clerical authority, 
and the upholder of the rights of ecclesiastical religion. 

Cotton Mather's early years had been filled with adula- 
tion, not only in his home, but at college, up to the time 
when he received his diploma and fulsome words of com- 
pliment fell from the president's lips. There had been 
stimulated in him a profound self-consciousness; but there 
was a great deal of justification. Nature had given him a 
predatory intellect, a buccaneer mind. With omnivorous 
outreach it appropriated the spoils of past literature in 
every province. Nature had also given him a strong exec- 
utive capacity. An elephant can pick up a straw, or pull 
up a tree by the roots ; in figurative fashion this represents 
Cotton Mather. He could without hesitancy discuss and 
settle with governors and rulers momentous matters of 
state. 

It was this same man who went about in little parochial 
duties, praying, consulting, and attending to the minute 
wants of some obscure child of his church. He could write 
a book that treated of the high heavens of abstract things, 
or hurl a pamphlet into the midst of some transient discus- 
sion, in which the necessity of knowing details was first 
and foremost. Whether we will have it so or not, it is a 
fact that all such composite natures are not amenable to 
ordinary measurements and tests. We may bewail the 
fact, yet it is set deep in nature's custom. 

Cotton Mather fought a desperate but unavailing battle. 
What I have pointed out as some of the signs of the times, 
and what will be my final word in regard to the downfall 
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of the theocracy, all show that on the one hand it was use- 
less, this mighty struggle ; but on the other hand it elicits 
our admiration. In some respects Cotton Mather reminds 
me of old Dr. Samuel Johnson. There are many points of 
similarity. Dr. Johnson was often fantastic in his concep- 
tions ; often embarrassed by the riches of his learning ; a 
good deal of the pedant; big, burly, bearing down on 
things with a sweeping onset ; yet often sitting with con- 
genial friends in a most happy, meditative mood. Cotton 
Mather had the same idiosyncrasies. To illustrate one 
side of his habits, I will mention that he drew up for 
himself minute rules, so that he might associate religious 
thought with daily occurrences. When he put fuel on his 
fire, he was to remember that he could be more zealous. 
Whenever he heard a clock strike, he was to think of 
numbering his days. Whenever he drank a dish of tea, 
he should always have sweetened acknowledgments of 
Jesus. When he pared his nails, he was to think of laying 
aside all superfluity of naughtiness. If he saw a tall man, 
this should be his meditation : " Lord, give that man high 
attainments in Christ." If he saw a negro, " Lord, wash 
that poor soul and make him white." If anybody passed 
him by without noticing him, he was to say, " Lord, help 
that man to take notice of Christ." He had special fast 
days, and it has been computed that in the course of his 
life these particular meditative spaces amounted to four 
hundred and fifty. 

While Cotton Mather was consistent to the end and 
believed in witchcraft, let it be remembered, on the other 
hand, that he faced public opinion fearlessly at great per- 
sonal risk in the matter of inoculation for small-pox. I have 
spoken of him as a bundle of contradictions ; here is fresh 
evidence. He was not so impracticable but that he saw 
the wisdom of introducing this ante-treatment of the great 
pest; and yet he stood almost alone in the matter, and 
imperilled not only his bodily safety, but his reputation. 
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It can also be said of him, that, with all his activities, now 
advising Harvard College, now representing the claims of 
the colonies, now in councils adjusting serious church 
questions, moving here and there in ceaseless attention to 
the wants of the community, large and small, — in the 
face of all this prodigious industry he carried his own 
church on with wonderful prosperity. With six other 
churches by his side, his stood foremost in prosperity. 

Cotton Mather's most famous book is the " Magnalia 
Christi Americana, or the Ecclesiastical History of New 
England from its first planting in the year 1624 to 1698." 
His diary has not proven such a fruitful source as Judge 
Sewall's, but it has helped the historian somewhat to estimate 
Cotton Mather's own character and his time. He is very 
frank in it, going so far as to reveal his disagreeable traits. 
Records are there of irritable moods, animosities, unjust 
feelings, harsh outcries, repentance; but I am not sure 
there is any more to be made of such records by a can- 
did treatment than of Carlyle's Letters or Rousseau's 
Confessions. 

I have said that the key to Cotton Mather's career 
might be found in his utter devotion to the Puritan com* 
monwealth ; his passionate desire to strengthen it at every 
point. The end justified many dubious means. We may 
say that the key to his eccentricities of character is 
found in his intense egotism. Abundant proof exists to 
establish these points. They explain many of his objec- 
tionable actions and lamentable words. Add this personal 
trait of vanity to the prevalent spirit of assumption of his 
time among the New England clergy, and then we find out 
how it was that he made so many enemies among the peo- 
ple. He was intensely respected, — I will not say loved, 
— and intensely hated. This touch of arrogance we find 
universal at that period in the clergy. They were admitted 
into partnership, as it were, with the civil authorities. The 
actions of the magistrates were guided largely by the advice 
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of the ministers. True, there was no legal recognition of this 
power, but it was behind the throne of the civic authority 
and moved everything to final results. 

Let us ask this question, finally : Was Cotton Mather 
more of a sinner in regard to bigotry and assumption of 
authority than some others of his time ? I cannot answer 
in one word ; let me reply to the question in this way : 
If you will introduce the modifying facts which I have 
stated in regard to his temperament, egotism, immense 
natural power, aggressive personality, for all of which you 
can only account him partially responsible, since he could 
not essentially modify them, we must qualify our censure. 
His credulity bordered on childish superstition ; his imagi- 
nation fell away into crude fancies ; his ambition made 
him jealous and sensitive. He represented in a most 
marked manner one side of two contending forces. Op- 
posed to him were the more liberal minds. We may not 
admire his type or palliate his faults ; but we cannot refuse 
to concede to him a high rank. He thought he was glori- 
fying God and serving man in the main work of his mar- 
vellous career. 

Subtract Cotton Mather from this period and the unroll- 
ing history would have been delayed. His very faults helped 
the cause of justice and truth. His very intensity rallied the 
forces of liberalism. His undue clerical autocracy brought 
forth more quickly those conditions which at last effectu- 
ally removed the hands of the clergy from state affairs. On 
his study door was the inscription " Be short," which he 
did not intend to apply to his sermons. 

His attention to Bible study was sleepless; his phil- 
anthropic activities were numberless ; he practised the in- 
junction, "continuing instant in prayer;" he was kind in 
his family and unim peached in personal honesty. His last 
hours were characteristic ; fever and asthma carried him off, 
but his mind was clear to the last. " And now, vain world, 
farewell," he said; "thou hast been to me an uneasy 
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wilderness. Welcome, everlasting life ! The paradise of 
God stands open to me ; I will go in at those golden gates, 
for I have something to do within. I will go in and praise 
the Lord." 

Downfall of the Theocracy. — As our final view of this 
period, we will consider the downfall of the Puritan Com- 
monwealth. In 1630 Winthrop and his loyal associates 
put into actual existence the charter, by whose permission 
the colony had corporate life. In 1684, fifty-four years 
after, that charter was annulled. The carrying out of the 
king's order to that efifect was delayed for two years, 
owing to the death of Charles II. ; but in 1686 the colo-' 
nial books were closed, and the annals of the Province 
began. 

Our first question is, naturally. What were the causes that 
brought about this event, which to many of the people of 
Massachusetts seemed the direst calamity that could be- 
fall them ? The hopes that centred in this unique plan 
of government we clearly see. It was to be a Com- 
monwealth of God ; those having membership in it were 
considered God's elect. For every defender of it, no title 
seemed so fitting as a " Soldier of the Lord." Nothing 
like this attempt had been made since Christianity had 
been founded. Theoretically, one might have predicted 
that an attempt of this kind, in the New World, would 
last longer than a half century ; but, on examination, one 
comes quickly upon the inevitable obstacles attending any 
such ideal project dealing with the conditions of human 
a£Eairs. 

It is out of human nature itself that the reasons for 
failure spring, as from that same source comes the ardent 
expectation. There had been for a long time a public 
feeling of rebellion against the limited terms of the fran- 
chise. Valuable and godly individuals were not members 
of the church, and therefore could not vote. This discon- 
tent was continually spreading like leaven. Again, as a 
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contributing element to this overthrow, was the arrogance 
of the clergy. They assumed in the Puritan Common- 
wealth just those prerogatives which they are too apt to 
claim in every community. While actually occupying no 
standing before the law as rulers, they had a preponderat- 
ing influence. This influence was often unwisely em- 
ployed. Toward such men as Increase and Cotton Mather, 
of iron will and unflinching confidence in their own mo- 
tives, we see at once how the average citizen grows hostile. 
In manifold ways these interferences of the clergymen in 
settling public a£Eairs, and their imperious sway in church 
matters, had aroused the protesting self-respect of the 
people. 

We also discover that the theocratic idea was proving 
itself very impracticable, chiefly in this way, that it was not 
possible to construct laws sufficiently definite, equitable, and 
inclusive under the rulings of this spirit. Up and down 
New England this was being seen. Hence there grew 
up a public feeling, that it was time to try something dif- 
ferent; something that would guarantee stability, justice, 
and regularity. 

Again, the colonies of Rhode Island, Connecticut, Maine, 
and New Hampshire were doing things difierently. The 
colony of New Haven alone practised similar methods; the 
differences in the conduct of these sister colonies were 
brought home sharply to the attention of thoughtful peo- 
ple in the Massachusetts Bay Colony. They stood in a 
certain fashion as critics upon the less liberal, more rigid 
usages of the Puritan Commonwealth. 
. The theocracy suffered also by the growth of concessions 
which had gradually increased, originating largely from the 
year 1662. Such compromises never stop just where they 
are made; they contain within themselves enlarging possi- 
bilities ; all these tended to weaken faith in the old system. 

I might also state as another contributing force, what 
I will term the conquests of martyrdom. There is no 
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doubt that, though the Quakers were hung, in their death 
they brought life to liberal conditions. Christisson, who 
fearlessly faced the judges in one of the last trials of the 
Quakers, and in the name of God and justice forbade them 
to take life any more,, proved mightier than judiciary or 
church. Public opinion had grown to such stalwart dimen- 
sion as to support that audacious warning and to carry it 
out in tacit if not in legal concessions. 

Finally, another cause might appear to -have been the 
most important, viz. : the action of the mother country. In 
one sense such an assumption would be true. No doubt 
the theocracy would have lived somewhat longer had not 
James II. prothptly put aside the old charter. The Court 
had been jealous for some time of the independent and 
defiant attitude of Massachusetts. She, of all the colonies> 
was the most troublesome, so that we find in her the 
strongest challenges against tyranny of the old country, 
and we also find the most abundant determination to per- 
petuate certain outgrown laws. 

Two or three of the chief actors in this culminating 
drama were Randolph, the mischief maker, a stout hater of 
the Puritan, shifting like a shuttle from shore to shore, 
weaving the web of intrigue ; Sir Edmund Andros, tyran- 
nical, and bent on showing the colonies that there was a 
power greater than their own, devoted to the Church of 
England, hated by the people. Increase Mather, who, 
despite his assumed rage at the king's proposals, was poli- 
tic enough to succumb and obtain the best he could from 
the mortifying situation, adroit enough to shape somewhat 
the new charter and to secure his favorite for the first gov- 
ernor of the province. 

In judging the Puritan Commonwealth, as we see it dis- 
appear once and for all, let us be just; let us employ the 
historic sense. The bold but futile effort to found a the- 
ocracy in New England was not an act apart from the evo- 
lution of history. The Reformation shows us the origin of 
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this practical attempt to fulfil what noble minds had 
reasoned out or dreamed about in the Old World. How 
difficult it was to keep the colony homogeneous is shown by 
the fact that just before the loss of the charter and with 
great rapidity soon after, churches of all denominations 
arose. The first Baptist church in Boston was built in 
1680. The Quakers had a regular recognized place of 
worship' in 1677, and they built the first brick meeting- 
house in the city in 1697. The Episcopacy founded its 
second church in 1723, and it stands to-day at the North 
End of Boston, known as Christ Church, one of the cher- 
ished historic structures of the city. The Presbyterians 
began public worship in 1727. 

These facts and dates throw strong side lights upon the 
principle so often stated, that the Puritan unity was chiefly 
one of spirit and aim. Views on detailed matters at any 
given period were very divergent. In estimating the repul- 
sive and the attractive features of those times, we must 
grant this explanatory truth, that in the eyes of a true 
member of the theocracy nothing was greater or grander 
than his own loyal support of both Church and State. It 
is not alone in casuistry that people believe the ends justify 
the means; but actual life, where great matters are at 
stake, reveals this conviction still more. 

The glory of God was everything ; the ethical passion 
that went with it had in one sense a secondary impor- 
tance. It seemed to the Puritans, guided by their great 
statute book, the Old Testament, quite justifiable to sacri- 
fice individual rights here and there, to punish severely, to 
strain justice a little for the sake of the ultimate end. 
Besides, it was impossible for such men as Endicott, 
Stoughton, Cotton Mather, and John Wilson to regard 
those outside the pale of the church as worthy of full con- 
' sideration. It must not be forgotten that their age had 
not risen to the humanitarian ideas which are now the 
common stock of school and society, which predicate rights 
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and values for man as man, and not by the scale of theo- 
logical estimates. 

In conclusion, — What did this period contribute to the 
eighteenth century ? It planted the seeds of the Revolution 
of 1776 ; it broke the chrysalis of the theocratic colony, 
and lifted its life into a larger scope ; it unloosed the hands 
of the clergy from civil affairs ; it proclaimed afresh liberty 
of conscience and worship, not simply for the Calvinistic 
Puritan, but for all faiths; it enlarged the geographical 
area by the union of colonies under the new charter^ min- 
gling influences which tended to broaden the New England 
character ; it showed a sturdy resistance to the encroach- 
ments of the crown. All in all the Puritan Commonwealth 
elicits our admiration, yet at the same time we are grateful 
that in the sure order of evolution the theocracy went 
down. Better things were on the threshold. It presents 
to us through many of its characters a romance of heroism 
not surpassed in pages of past history ; the material lies 
there, as Ruf us Choate long ago pointed out, for fascinating 
tales and magnificent poems ; midday light and midnight 
gloom confront each other in the shifting phases of these 
fifty years. 

The annals of the Massachusetts theocracy are closed, 
but what |,that splendid effort stood for in reality, unknown 
in great part to the participants, is being revealed more and 
more to us, (heir descendants. While we cannot adopt the 
peculiarities, of that past time, we live and move and have 
our being in the same spirit of liberty, the same devotion 
to high principle, the same effort to perfefct a true com- 
monwealth, which animated our forefathers. 
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